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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is combi- 
ning the October and November 
Numbers in one issue in order that 
we may present its readers with a 
double de luxe Christmas Number 
devoted to early American Art and 
Archaeology. This special number 
will contain eight color plates—four 
of them reproductions of Joseph 
Lindon Smith’s paintings of the 
Quirigua Monuments in the Pea- 
body Museum, Cambridge—and il- 
lustrated articles by W. H. Holmes, 
Alice C. Fletcher, Charles F. Lum- 
mis, Edgar L. Hewett, John P. Har- 
rington, Kenneth M. Chapman, 
and others. This Christmas Num- 
ber will be off the press before the 
first of December and it is hoped 
that members and subscribers will 
send it with an annual subscription 
to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY as a 
Christmas present to their friends. 
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WHEN HADRIAN RULED THE WORLD 


Joun Canpge DEAN 


HE system of ‘‘adoptive emper- 

ors,’ in operation at the end of the 

first century, resulted in bringing 
into power a succession of Roman rulers 
distinguished by their great ability. In- 
stead of being elected by the authority 
of the Senate, the ruling emperor 
adopted his own successor, by choos- 
ing, from among his friends, the one 
who appeared to be most capable of 
managing the affairs of the empire. In 
adopting Trajan, as his son and succes- 
sor, Nerva became the head of a line of 
noble rulers whose reigns were the hap- 
piest in all Roman history. 

While Hadrian was in command of 
the Roman army, and acting governor 
of Syria, he received from the Emperor 
Trajan the letter of his adoption, as 
son and successor, and six .days later 
the news of the emperor’s death was 
brought to him. 

Trajan possessed the ambition of an 
Alexander. After conquering Dacia he 
pursued his conquests in Asia, to the 
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shores of Persia, and was the first and 
last Roman general to navigate the 
Persian Gulf. His health failed in the 
midst of his oriental campaign, and he 
died in Sicily on his way to Rome. 

When Hadrian became emperor, in 
the year 117, he was a man of mature 
experience, perhaps the most accom- 
plished of Roman emperors; possess- 
ing the diverse talents of soldier, states- 
man, artist, and scholar. He at once 
instituted a policy which offered the 
fair prospects of universal peace. He 
proposed to maintain the dignity of 
the empire without attempting to ex- 
pand it, but realized that to preserve 
peace he must constantly prepare for 
war. He at once decided to abandon 
the conquests of countries beyond the 
Euphrates, and to make that river the 
limit of the eastern boundary of the 
empire. 

Under the republic, the provinces 
had no voice in the affairs of the govern- 
ment at Rome. It was strictly a mu- 
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nicipal state, and not a territorial state. 
The collapse of the republic was inevita- 
ble, because a government with a king, 
or emperor, was the only practicable 
system of ruling the vast territory that 
had gradually been consolidated under 
the rule of the republican municipal 
state. That is, the extension of repub- 
lican representative institutions could 
not be applied to an empire world-wide 
in extent. 

The change to an empire was of great 
advantage to the provincials. They 
were, for the first time, given power. 
Greeks and others from various parts 
of the empire sat in the Senate; many 
were of low birth, some even had the 
stain of servile origin. Trajan and 
Hadrian themselves were of provin- 
cial blood. In the days of the republic 
the use of arms was reserved for the 
native Romans, and for those only, 
who had property to defend; the poor- 
est soldier had to possess at least $1,000. 
Under the empire, property qualifica- 
tions were annulled, a preference was 
given to men from the north, and the 
meanest and most profligate were per- 
mitted to enter the army. Promotion 
was open to provincials. Even liberated 
slaves might attain to the highest favors 
that the Emperor could bestow, and he 
endeavored to divide government em- 
ployment among the various races of 
the empire. 

The empire, at that time, was about 
2,000 miles in breadth, from Hadrian’s 
Wall in Great Britain to Mount Atlas 
in Africa, and about 3,000 miles in 
length, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Euphrates. It embraced every country 
bordering on the Mediterranean and all 
Europe west of the Rhine, and south of 
the Danube, also Dacia which was 
north of the Danube. It included all 
that part of Asia south of the Euxine 
Sea and west of the Euphrates. Gibbon 
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estimates the population at 120 mil- 
lions. 

Instead of settling down in easy lux- 
ury to rule the empire from its capital, 
Hadrian spent nearly ten years visiting 
the Roman provinces. His first journey 
was begun in the year 121 and con- 
sumed five years. He traversed Gaul, 
visited the Rhine provinces, crossed to 
Great Britain, returned to Gaul, visited 
Spain, Mauretania, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Sicily, and returned to Rome. 
He began his second journey in 128. 
In Athens he completed and dedicated 
many noble buildings, which he began 
on his first journey. The largest was the 
great temple of Olympian Zeus. 

Hadrian attempted to restore Athens 
to its ancient splendor. His munifi- 
cence was the most lavish of any Roman 
emperor. His Arch, or Gate, at Athens 
marked the boundary between the old 
city and the new. This suburb con- 
tained beautiful villas, baths, gardens, 
and was enclosed by a wall. 

The aqueduct of Hadrian was not 
finished in his time, but was completed 
by Antoninus Pius. Fifty years ago it 
was repaired, and is now still used to 
supply water. The new library was im- 
mense and as sumptuous as those at 
Rome. A portion of the western front 
still stands as well as a portion of the 
richly sculptured stoa. This splendid 
structure contained a court surrounded 
by 100 columns. The gymnasium, it is 
said, also had a similar court with 100 
columns. Other buildings were the tem- 
ples of Hera and Zeus, a Pantheon, a 
Panhellenion, and a large quadrangular 
building whose foundations were un- 
covered by the British School. 

In Thrace he rebuilt Adrianople and 
passing to Syria rebuilt Jerusalem under 
the new name of lia Capitolina. In 
Syriahe suppressed the revolt of the Jews 
and in the year 132 returned to Rome. 
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Interior of the Basilica Ulpia in the Forum of Trajan, restored 
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The Temple of Venus and Rome, built by Hadrian, restored 


Trajan and Hadrian were the re- 
storers of courage and zeal to the 
Roman army. Hadrian was the great- 
est disciplinarian after Augustus, and 
yet he was loved by his soldiers, be- 
cause he was always willing to share 
their hardships. He marched with them 
on foot, bareheaded in the rain, in the 
coldest weather, thus teaching them 
how to support fatigue. He took his 
meals with them, living on bread, ba- 
con, cheese, and sour wine. His legions 
were encamped along the frontier of 
the barbarians, and on the banks of 
large rivers. They were thus kept from 
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the enervating and immoral influence 
of life within the walls of fortified cities, 
and they were constantly disciplined 
and drilled. The imperial army at this 
time, on a peace footing, consisted of 
375,000 men. 

The ceaseless labors of Hadrian were 
directed mainly to the careful husband- 
ing of Rome’s strength. There was al- 
ready incipient evidence of a decline, 
shown by a slight depopulation of cen- 
tral Italy. Hadrian understood the 
science of government, and devoted his 
talents to the interests of the state. 
Revenues and expenditures were accu- 
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Hadrian's Tomb, now called the Castle of St. Angelo. Here also were entombed the seven emperors from 
Antoninus Pius to Caracalla. The bridge was built by Hadrian, and is still one of the most 
traveled bridges of the Tiber 


rately estimated and financial stability 
established. In place of farming out 
taxes to dishonest collectors, a direct 
system of collection was instituted, re- 
sulting in great savings to the state. 
Money was loaned to land owners at 
moderate rates of interest, on the secur- 
ity of the land. Slaves were required to 
be treated humanely, and no slave 
could be put to death until he had been 
found guilty in a court of justice. Ha- 
drian ordered Salvius Julianus to draw 
up the edictum perpetuum which Jus- 
tinian afterward used, to a large extent, 
as a basis for his Corpus Juris. 


The Rome of Julius Cesar and Cic- 
ero, from a monumental and architec- 
tural aspect, possessed some interest, 
but the splendid temples, arches, stadia, 
forums, baths, and palaces, whose ruins 
now excite the wonder of the traveler, 
did not exist in the days of Marius. 
They were the product of the first two 
centuries of the empire. Proof of the 
combustible construction of the older 
city of Rome is found in the records of 
great conflagrations that occurred. Few 
great cities have suffered more from 
fires. Under Nero, ten of the fourteen 
districts were destroyed. Another ex- 
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Temple of Neptune, built by Hadrian, now transformed by modern walls into 
the Exchange of Rome 


tensive fire raged during the reign of 
Titus. The reconstruction of the city 
in marble, which began in the reign of 
Augustus, was continued by the various 
emperors, but the public buildings of 
Hadrian, in magnificence and extent, 
surpassed them all. 

For many centuries, legends, in which 
the Romans retained but little belief, 
were religiously transmitted to their 
children. On the Capitoline, the wolves 
still howl, and the sympathetic tourist 
is still shown the Lupercal cave on the 
side of the Palatine where the twin sons 
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of Mars were suckled. The identical 
bronze wolf that was placed in this cave 
300 years before Christ now reposes in 
the museum of the Capitol. Around the 
Capitoline Hill of tufa rock all Roman 
history centers. It was the first sanctu- 
ary of Roman religion and the last cita- 
del of defense. Its narrow summit has 
from early times been crowned with 
temples, statues, columns, altars, and 
porticos. Here the Senate always held 
its first meeting of the year. On its 
north slope, Italy is now completing its 
immense national monument, of purest 
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Trajan, the bust in the Capitoline Museum, Rome 


classical design, which for noble effect 
and artistic beauty is unequaled among 
modern structures of its kind. 

The imperial government saw its best 
form under Hadrian. By many of his 
predecessors, the Roman world had been 
exploited in the interests of those in 
power; now the finances were managed 
by skilled administrators, and the ablest 
provincials were permitted to assist in 
the upbuilding of the empire. In spite 
of the pomp of imperialism, the ten- 
dency of the times was toward a higher 
humanity and the problems of life were 
viewed more seriously not only by the 
patricians, but by the common people. 

Hadrian won fame as a general before 


he was made emperor. By constantly 
maintaining a large, well-disciplined 
army, and by adopting a policy of non- 
expansion, he secured peace and pros- 
perity during his reign. He surrounded 
himself withlearned men, poets, scholars, 
architects, artists, and the philosophers 
of his period. The resources of the em- 
pire were expended in restoring old cit- 
ies and building new ones. Hadrian had 
a passion for magnificent building com- 
bined with excellent artistic taste. His 
work, however, was not confined to 
esthetic construction; he built aque- 
ducts, walls, fortifications, new streets, 
and was a greater builder of roads than 
Julius Cesar himself. 

In the summer of 1910 while at Carl- 
isle near the west coast of England, the 
writer crossed the river Eden to see 
some stones of the ancient wall of 
Hadrian. This wall was built, east and 
west, across England from Tyne to the 
Solway, under the personal direction of 
Hadrian, for marking the northern 
limits of the empire and to hold back 
the wild Scots and Picts of the north. 
It was seventy miles long and six miles 
south of the present Scottish border. 
In A.D. 122, Hadrian crossed the ocean 
to visit Britain, taking with him the 
Sixth Legion of the Roman army. He 
was on his first journey visiting his 
provinces, in which he marked by posts 
or ramparts the limits of Roman terri- 
tory, thus announcing that the era of 
conquest was ended. On the high 
moors, the wall of Hadrian can still 
be traced as it climbs from hill to hill, 
and the experienced eye can still dis- 
cern the ruins of Roman forts to which 
the wall was joined. Parallel with the 
wall was a military road, which con- 
nected with several north and south 
roads, thus making every part of the 
wall accessible. 

The system of public highways that 
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joined Rome with all the provinces was 
remarkable. Roads ran from all im- 
portant parts of the frontier, connect- 
ing with other roads in Italy and finally 
terminating at the foot of the Capito- 
line Hill. Hence the saying, ‘‘All roads 
lead to Rome.” It has been estimated 
that the distance traced by the chain 
of roads that lead from Hadrian’s Wall 
in England to the walls of Jerusalem, 
would measure about 4,000 miles. The 
principal purpose of their construction 
was to facilitate the movement of the 
legions, and no country was considered 
annexed until united by this system of 
highways. 

The ruins of Hadrian’s Villa are near 
Tivoli, about twenty miles from Rome. 
The buildings which constituted the so- 
called Villa were the most magnificent 
architectural creations of all Roman 
times. Hadrian was called the ‘“‘Greek- 
ling,’’ because from childhood he had 
been deeply interested in Greek litera- 
ture, philosophy, and art, and his influ- 
ence brought on a renaissance of Greek 
art which persisted long after his reign. 
His designer was the famous architect 
Apollodorus of Damascus, who had de- 
signed the Forum and Column of Tra- 
jan in Rome. 

During nearly ten years that Ha- 
drian had spent in the provinces, re- 
storing and rebuilding their cities, he 
had studied the arts of all nations, espe- 
cially those of Greece. The buildings of 
his villa were in imitation of those struc- 
tures that interested him most, during 
his journeys through his empire. The 
group of buildings included a palace, 
temple, stadium, baths, Greek and 
Roman theaters, a basilica, academies, 
libraries, an odeum, and many other 
structures, all adorned with the art of 
the world’s greatest builders. There 
were statues, columns, fountains, and 
gardens with every embellishment that 
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Hadrian. Bust in the Capitoline Museum, Rome, from 
Hadrian’s Villa, near Tivoli. The Roman sculptors of 
Hadrian’s time excelled the Greeks in portraiture 


the artistic fancy of the emperor could 
suggest. Later the palace served as a 
prison for Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. 
The ruins are scattered over an area 
of 170 acres. The theater alone was 
700 feet long by 200 feet wide. One is 
astonished by the destructive energy 
of the Goths, when he sees the ruins of 
buildings with walls 8 to 12 feet thick 
leveled to the ground. Modern excava- 
tions of the ruins have resulted in bring- 
ing forth the chief art treasures that 
now enrich the Italian museums, and 
Hadrian brought from Athens many 
works of the Greek sculptors. Greece 
had not then been despoiled of its works 
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of art, and was, from coast to coast, a 
museum of the arts of all ages. 

The Pantheon of Hadrian, at Rome, 
is the finest and best preserved of all 
the remaining ancient Roman _ build- 
ings. Its walls and vaulting are still 
in perfect condition. At one time it 
was supposed to be the Pantheon of 
Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, but 
his building was rectangular in form, 
and was destroyed in the great fire that 
raged in the reign of Titus. The exte- 
rior of Hadrian’s Pantheon has been 
stripped of its statuary, ornaments, and 
of the beautiful gilt bronze tiling that 
once covered its dome. The ceiling of 
the portico, which was of cast bronze, 
found its way to the melting pot ages 
ago. For eighteen centuries its dome 
has been, and still is, the largest ma- 
sonry dome in the world. The magnifi- 
cent interior of the Pantheon is lined 
with a great variety of rich ornamental 
marbles, and is divided into two orders 
by an entablature which is supported 
by beautiful marble Corinthian col- 
umns. There are seven large niches, 
which once contained. statues of the 
gods. The great dome is of Roman con- 
crete, in a single solid mass, like a shell, 
and is self-supporting. All light comes 
from a circular opening in the dome. 
The only remnant of gilt bronze that 
once covered the dome is a giant ring 
of enriched moulding that lines this 
opening. The dome or round roof of 
Hadrian's time served the purpose of 
our modern steel beams and _latticed 
steel roof girders. The development, 
and skilful construction of domes, and 
of arched roofs by the Romans, enabled 
them to build on a scale of daring and 
magnificence scarcely surpassed in our 
own age of steel. 

One of the most conspicuous ancient 
buildings of modern Rome is the Tomb 
of Hadrian on the right bank of the 
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Tiber. In this vast and sumptuous 
mausoleum were interred the ashes of 
of all the emperors, from Hadrian to 
Caracalla. It is cylindrical in form, 210 
feet in diameter, resting on an immense 
square base. The walls are cyclopean 
in thickness, and were faced with Pa- 
rian marble. The upper order of the 
exterior wall was finished with a colon- 
nade surrounding the immense tower, 
and above were rows of statues, and 
towering over the center was a colossai 
figure of Apollo driving his quadriga. 
The interior is still quite well preserved. 
The sepulchre is a large square room 
with a niche. The fine sculptured colos- 
sal head of Hadrian, in Pentelic marble, 
in the Gallery of the Vatican, which 
was found buried in the rubbish of the 
interior of the tomb, is probably from 
the bust that stood in this niche. 
Dark chambers with thick walls are 
shown where Benvenuto Cellini, Bea- 
trice Cenci, and other famous persons 
were imprisoned. From the terrace on 
top, an especially fine view of the 
Vatican is obtained. In 531, when the 
Goths besieged Rome, the tomb was, 
for the first time, used as a fortress. 
During that famous siege, the splendid 
statues, executed by Praxiteles, Lysip- 
pus, and other Greek sculptors, were 
torn from their pedestals and hurled 
down onto the heads of the barbarians. 
When the ditch around the tomb was 
cleaned in the seventeenth century, 
some of these masterpieces were re- 
covered, among them, the great Sleep- 
ing Faun, now in the Barberini Palace, 
and the Dancing Faun in the Uffizi 
Gallery, at Florence. In the Garden of 
Pigna, at the Vatican, are two magnifi- 
cent marble peacocks which stood on 
either side of the entrance to the tomb; 
between them is a gigantic marble fig- 
ure of a fir cone eleven feet high, from 
the top of Hadrian’s tomb, which Dante 
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compared to Nimrod’s head, seen by 
him through the mist of his vision of 
hell. Boniface IV gave the mausoleum 
the name of Saint Angelo, and since 
the tenth century it has been the citadel 
of the Vatican. There is still a passage 
connecting it with the Vatican, and 
during the sacking of Rome in the six- 
teenth century Pope Clement VII made 
Saint Angelo his refuge. The storms of 
many battles burst over it with such 
fearful horror that the Tiber flowed at 
its base a river of crimson. It was 
never captured by the enemy. More 
than a thousand years ago the ashes of 
Hadrian were found and scattered to 
the winds. 

The finest remaining facade of a 
Roman temple is that of Neptune, one 
square south of the Piazza Colonna, 
fronting a narrow street, not often trav- 
ersed by tourists. There are still eleven 
white marble columns in position. They 
are of the Corinthian order, with beauti- 
ful capitals, and with a rich, lofty en- 
tablature. This temple was built by 
Hadrian, and was 330 feet square, of 
the peripteral style, that is, the row of 
outer columns stood out from the walls 
of the interior cella. Modern walls have 
been built back of the columns, and 
the building is occupied by the ex- 
change; by viewing the columns in per- 
spective, so that they shut out the 
modern walls back of them, one can 
obtain a view of the fagade as it was, 
when built. 

Hadrian built the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, the largest of the Roman 
temples. It was really two temples 
joined together. One was turned to- 
ward the Forum, the other toward the 
Colosseum, forming a _ magnificent, 
highly decorated mass in the Corinthian 
order. Pope Honorius | tore off the 
bronze-gilded tilesfrom the roof to cover 
the Basilica of St. Peter’s, and they were 
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Antinous. This beautiful youth was page and favorite 
of Hadrian. The statue was found in the ruins of Ha- 
drian’s Villa, and is now in the Capitoline Museum 
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stolen by the Saracens when they sacked 
the city in 846. Only a few fragments 
now remain of this great temple. For 
centuries it was used as a stone quarry, 
and lime-kilns were built on the spot 
for burning the marble fragments. Ha- 
drian drew the design, and Apollodorus 
of Damascus so offended the emperor, 
by severe criticism of its architecture, 
that he was banished, and finally put 
to death. 

It is a common idea that Greek and 
Roman temples were the meeting places 
of the people for public worship. As a 
matter of fact, they were the dwelling 
houses of the gods to whom they were 
dedicated, and were generally open only 
to priests. Frequently the altar stood 
outside of the door, but people never 
assembled in the temple for worship. 
There is, also, an erroneous idea regard- 
ing the forums. They are quite gen- 
erally supposed to be great legislative 
halls or buildings where judicial trials 
were held. Roman forums were rect- 
angular open spaces, principally used 
for market places of the city. The cen- 
tral part was open to the sky, but usu- 
ally surrounded by two rows of columns 
that were covered. The halls of justice 
and other public buildings often fronted 
on them, but there were many forums 
used exclusively for market purposes. 
There were covered bazaars, that served 
the purpose of our modern department 
stores. Here the merchants displayed 
their wares, and the money changers 
exchanged the curious coins from various 
colonies and dependencies. Near by were 
markets to supply vegetables, meats, 
fish, and various articles for the Roman 
table. 

The Forum of Trajan was the last 
and most magnificent of all the forums. 
The main entrance was through the 
beautiful triumphal arch that was de- 
molished by Constantine. The column 


of Trajan is at the end of the ruins of 
this forum, and between the ruins of 
the Greek and Roman libraries. This 
noble enduring shaft still stands in its 
ancient beauty, with its carved pano- 
rama of 2,500 figures, ascending in a 
spiral, representing the victories of Tra- 
jan. It isnot only a triumphal column, 
but it is also the tomb of Trajan, for 
under it, in an urn of gold, the ashes of 
the great emperor were entombed. The 
temple and column of Trajan were de- 
signed by Apollodorus, but the temple 
was unfinished when Trajan died, and 
Hadrian completed it, and gave to it 
a roof of cast bronze-gilded tiles, with 
which he appears to have covered all 
his buildings. These golden roofs in the 
marble city must have produced an 
effect of great splendor. While bronze 
was the most enduring material that 
could be selected for roofs, its great 
value proved in the end a source of 
destruction to the buildings that it was 
intended to preserve. The gilt bronze 
tiles on the dome of the Pantheon were 
stolen by Constans II in the year 663, 
and shipped to Constantinople. On their 
way they were captured by the Sara- 
cens, and when Rome was sacked by 
the Saracens in 846, the remaining 
bronze roofs were stripped off and 
shipped away to be melted up. The 
bronze tiles in the portico of the Pan- 
theon, weighing 450,000 pounds, were 
taken by Pope Urban VII, and cast 
into cannon for the Castle St. Angelo. 

Nothing indicates more conclusively 
the immense population of Rome in the 
second century than the extent and 
number of its places of amusement. 
Besides the Circus Maximus and the 
Colosseum, there were along the Cam- 
pus Martius the theater of Pompey, 
the Odeum, and the Stadium. At the 
theater of Marcellus tragedy and com- 
edy were played. The Odeum was more 
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for the cultured class, where tragedy 
was more frequently read than acted to 
the select public. What is now the 
Piazza Navona was then the great 
Circus and Stadium of Domitian where 
foot races and athletic exhibitions were 
held. There were other stadia and 
theaters. 

The Roman emperors studied every 
effectual means of attaining popularity. 
The entertainment of the masses was 
the first requisite to the retention of, 
and increment of, power. When Hadri- 
an ruled the world the Colosseum was 
comparatively new. On the return of 
Trajan and Hadrian from the Dacian 
conquest there was a great exhibition 
at the Colosseum wherein 5,000 pairs 
of gladiators fought. The gladiators 
were brigands, incendiaries, slaves, or 
criminals condemned to death. Form- 
erly slaves were sold as gladiators, but 
this was forbidden by Hadrian. Not- 
withstanding the low class to which 
they belonged, successful gladiators en- 
joyed great fame. We Anglo-Saxons 
can scarcely understand how highly 
cultured people could be so inhuman 
as to view with pleasure the horrors 
of the arena, where hundreds were 
slaughtered and the floor became so 
slippery with human blood that sand 
had to be spread over it to give footing 
to the gladiators. The vestal virgins 
were assigned seats in the polished 
marble podium of the Colosseum, which 
was the lowest gallery and nearest to 
the arena. The seats of the emperor, 
senators, and magistrates were also in 
the podium. 

No moralist of that time appears to 
have condemned this brutality. Even 
Cicero commended the gladiatorial 
games as the best object lesson against 
the fear of death and suffering that 
could be presented—and congratulated 
his friend Atticus on the good bargain 
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he had made in purchasing a band of 
gladiators. Gladiatorial combats were 
not the product of the imperial age; 
there were exhibitions, all through the 
period of the republic where ‘“‘men were 
butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 
Gladiators were trained and lodged in 
barracks, and it is said that 10,000 of 
them fought in one series of exhibitions. 

It is to the credit of the Roman people 
that far greater numbers preferred to 
see the races at the Circus Maximus 
rather than the brutal exhibitions at 
the Colosseum. The Circus Maximus 
was the race-course of Rome and was 
the only public place of entertainment 
where men and women sat together. 
Its history goes back to the very begin- 
ning of the Eternal City. This was the 
place where Romulus held the games 
that preceded the carrying off of the 
Sabine woman. The circus was not cir- 
cular, but was long and narrow. The 
course was straight except at the ends 
where sharp turns were made. The 
starting course was separated from the 
return course by a broad, straight wall 
called the Spina. At each end of the 
Spina was an Egyptian obelisk, around 
which the chariots made their return. 
These obelisks are still preserved; one 
stands in the Piazza Popolo and the 
other in the Piazza Lateran. While the 
Colosseum would accommodate 50,000 
spectators, the Circus Maximus, after 
its enlargement by Trajan, would seat 
300,000. During the chariot races, large 
parts of the city were deserted. With 
such vast resources for entertainment, 
Rome could not have had a population 
of less than 2,000,000. 

Under Augustus, Roman literature 
reached its highest development, and 
under Hadrian Roman art attained its 
best form. The artists of Hadrian’s pe- 
riod were inspired by the earlier Greek 
masters, and there was a social change 
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arising from the fusion of Roman ideas 
with Greek culture. The Athenaeum, 
the famous university of Rome, built 
on the summit of the Capitoline, was 
founded by Hadrian. In the Vatican 
many works of art from Hadrian’s Villa 
may be seen; among them, statues of 
Comedy and Tragedy, Antinous, Bac- 
chus, colossal head of Hadrian, Egyp- 
tian figures, etc. Built into the Hall of 
Muses are sixteen beautiful columns of 
colored marble, and in the center of the 
hall is a rosso antique basin of immense 
size, all from the Villa. At the Capito- 
line Museum are two centaurs, also the 
notable statue of Antinous, Satyr with 
Grapes, Flora, Young Boy, busts of 
Hadrian, etc., all from the ruins of the 
Villa. 

The public baths of Rome were cen- 
ters of intellectual life, of fine arts, and 
of hygiene. The baths of Agrippa, Nero, 
Titus, and Trajan were immense in size, 
magnificently constructed and beauti- 
fully equipped. The walls were in- 
crusted with Egyptian syenite, precious 
green Numidian marbles, and decorated 
with pictorial mosaics. Water flowed 
from the silver heads of lions. Seneca 
said, ‘Such a pitch of luxury have 
we reached, that we are dissatisfied if 
we do not tread on gems in our baths.”’ 
The columned halls were decorated with 
statuary brought from Greece, the works 
of Phidias, Polyclitus, and others. A 
few of these precious works have been 
recovered from the ruins; among them 
the famous group of Laocoén, from the 
Baths of Titus. The splendid group 
at Naples called the Farnese Bull, and 
the great Farnese Hercules, are from 
the Baths of Caracalla. 

It is said that the early Christians 
destroyed more ancient buildings and 
works of art than did the barbarians. 
Christian officers closed the temples, 
seized and destroyed the instruments 
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and objects of idolatry, expelled the 
priests, and confiscated the property 
for the benefit of the emperor and the 
church. Splendid examples of Grecian 
architecture were leveled, their columns 
and other materials taken for the erec- 
tion of Christian churches. The most 
exquisite statues and other works of 
art in metals were melted down. The 
statue of Trajan was hurled from its 
column and a poor figure of St. Peter 
substituted by Pope Sixtus V. The 
splendid Arch of Trajan, built in Ha- 
drian’s time, was destroyed to supply 
materials for the arch of the first Chris- 
tian emperor, Constantine, who prob- 
ably rebuilt an arch of Domitian. The 
age of Constantine was an artistically 
degraded period. Not only were many 
of the beautifully carved reliefs on the 
Arch of Constantine filched from that 
of Trajan, but, according to Professor 
Frothingham, the arch itself goes back 
to the time of Domitian, and many of 
the reliefs belong to Hadrianic art. 
Some buildings and other objects 
have been preserved to Rome because 
they were protected by religious senti- 
ment. The Pantheon, the best archi- 
tectural monument of ancient Rome, 
owes its preservation to the fact that 
it was at an early date transformed into 
a Christian church. The Tomb of 
Hadrian has escaped destruction, be- 
cause it was converted into a citadel 
of the Vatican and later into a church. 
The columns of Marcus Aurelius and 
Trajan still stand, because statues of 
saints were mounted on their summits. 
The splendid equestrian statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius on the Capitoline is the 
only bronze equestrian statue that has 


escaped the melting furnace. For cen- 
turies it stood in safety near the church 
of the Lateran, because it was ignor- 
antly supposed to be the statue of 
Constantine; but in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was conclusively shown to be 
that of Marcus Aurelius, and it was 
then moved to its present position. 
In the Hadrianic Age peace and pros- 
perity prevailed; distinction and beauty 
were exalted. Historicexperience teaches 
us that it makes little difference what 
form of government is established, pro- 
vided the power is kept in the hands of 
highly intelligent, patriotic rulers. Ha- 
drian was a master of both Latin and 
Greek, and possessed great facility as 
a writer of prose and poetry. Although 
he severely criticised musicians, tragic 
and comic actors, rhetoricians, gram- 
marians, and authors, he enriched those 
who taught. He lived familiarly with 
poets, artists, and philosophers, but was 
especially fond of Favorinus, the cele- 
brated rhetorician and sophist. Arrius 
Antoninus, afterward known as the 
Pius, and Marcus Aurelius were both 
nominated by Hadrian for emperors, 
one a man of fifty, the other a youth 
of seventeen, at the time that they 
were named. The condition was im- 
posed on Arrius Antoninus that when 
he became emperor, he must adopt 
Marcus Aurelius as his successor. After 
Marcus Aurelius came the monster 
Commodus, the first Roman emperor 
without culture. The rapid decline of 
the empire continued until the Middle 
Ages, when Rome became a mere ruin 
with no more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
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ITALY, THE COUNTRY OF ART AFTER 
ONE YEAR OF WAR 


RAFFAELLO GIOLLI 


HEN Italy, the country of art, 

entered into the great Euro- 

pean conflict, the allied nations, 
greatly as they valued her aid in the 
defense of the rights of humanity and 
civilization, as well as all foreigners 
who know and love the country for 
its beauty, trembled at the thought of 
what Italy’s glorious monuments, her 
pinnacles, and glittering cupolas would 
probably have to suffer, even though 
she should be victorious. 

It did not seem possible that a single 
bomb could fall on Venice, Verona, 
Ancona, Rimini, Treviso, and Udine 
without demolishing sacred stones, with- 
out destroying forever some rare object 
of beauty. Instead of this, one year of 
war has already passed, and, all things 
considered, what Italy has actually lost 
is of less importance than the new glory 
which she has won. 

Not that Italy’s enemies, the de- 
stroyers of Ypres, of Arras, of Louvain, 
the despoilers of Rheims, and other 
cities of France and Belgium, have had 
any respect for Italian monuments and 
churches. Again and again they have 
dropped their incendiary bombs and 
explosives on Venice, Verona, and num- 
erous other towns. They did not come 
with the object of destroying military 
works, since they were always obliged 
by the Italian anti-aircraft guns to fly 
at such a great height as to render their 
aim ineffectual, so their bomb dropping 
really was a question of mere chance. 
They dropped their bombs without ac- 
curate aim, always on the bare chance 
of hitting and destroying something, 
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no matter what. However, San Marco 
and the tombs of the Scaligeri are still 
intact! Chance appears to be with 
Italy too. 

There is no calle in Venice which is 
without its palace and its ancient build- 
ing of harmonious lines; there is no 
piazzetta without its fine old church; 
yet the daily attempts during the past 
year only succeeded on a single occasion. 

It would seem that Chance, that a 
Divine Providence, made all those 
bombs fall into the canals. The one 
occasion when it was otherwise was 
when a bomb fell on the splendid church 
of Longhena, the Santa Maria degli 
Scalzi, ruining Tiepolo’s fresco, the 
greatest and most magnificent fresco 
of this master in all Italy. It would 
almost seem as though Chance wished 
to show how Italy would have wept, 
had the gods been opposed to her war 
and if Holy Justice had not protected 
her instead. 

The undefended towns of the Lom- 
bard plain as far as Brescia and Milan 
have, after half a century, again seen 
Austrian fury return, by aerial paths, 
in order to wreck its mad vengeance, 
and they have smiled in their quiet 
consciences. 

At Milan there were some who wished 
to shroud in field-grey the golden Ma- 
donna which surmounts the highest 
pinnacle of the cathedral, making 
known far and wide the position of the 
town; but Milan did not wish it. So, 
at present, while Milan is nightly illu- 
minated by blue light, and everything 
which might have aided the enemy’s 
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The Church of St. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, after the aerial bombardment of February 12, 1916 


nocturnal raids has been obscured, the 
Madonna, on her high pedestal, remains 
exposed in all her golden splendor. If 
the Zeppelins should come and_ the 
town be illuminated by the glare of 
searchlights, on the highest spire of the 
cathedral will still be seen an emblem 
of firm trust, the shining golden Ma- 
donna! What a splendid incoherence 
of the popular mind! 

On the other hand, everything has 
been done in Italy that could be done 
for the protection of her monuments. 
At Venice they have removed to a place 
of safety the Horses of San Marco. 
They have closed the arcades of the 
Ducal Palace in order to strengthen 
them with masonry and .thus better 
withstand the shock of bombardment. 
They have closed the museums, and 
pictures and priceless art works have 
been removed to other cities where they 
will be safe. From all the academies 


and private art collections exposed to 
the danger of Austrian aerial bombs, 
precious art works have been removed, 
packed in cases, and hidden in subter- 
ranean rooms or transported to distant 
cities far from the effects of the enemy’s 
operations. And priceless stained glass 
has been removed from the windows 
of churches and cathedrals in various 
places. 

Monuments which were not remov- 
able have been protected in other ways, 
not only in Venice but elsewhere. For 
instance, at Bologna, the giant of the 
beautiful Giambologna fountain, the 
Neptune, has been enclosed in a huge 
indestructible case, and the superb 
basso-relievt of Jacopo della Quercia on 
the door of San Petronio, have been 
well and thoroughly covered. 

But this year of war has not been 
devoted entirely to war. After the hur- 
ried work of the most urgent defense 
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Interior of the Church of St. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, 
after the aerial bombardment of February 12, 1916 


of the first few months, the artistic 
life has continued tranquilly as before. 
Having once packed the art works in 
boxes and put them in safe underground 
hiding-places, the conservators of the 
museums have not gone to sleep as they 
might have done; instead, they have 
not even closed their galleries to the 
public wherever it has been reasonably 
possible not to do so. 

At Bologna, before you buy your en- 
trance ticket to the gallery you are 
frankly told that Raphael’s “Saint 
Cecilia’’ and the works of Francia are 
not to be seen. But, if you enter, you 
see at once that the directors of the 
gallery have done all that is possible 
in order to exhibit other new and inter- 
esting things. At the present time, in 
some new rooms which have been 
opened, the new director, Count Mala- 
guzzi Valeri has installed a rotative 





exhibit of the entire collection of prints 
and drawings of the Pinacotek; this is 
one of the finest though less-known 
collections in Italy; and for its better 
care a special room will shortly be as- 
signed to it where it will be possible to 
examine the works under conditions 
similar to those existing at the Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence and at the Gallery 
of Ancient Art at the Palazzo Corsini, 
Rome. 

Even in Milan, where they are care- 
ful to do nothing imprudent, there is 
talk at present of opening the munici- 
pal museums in the Sforza Castle, re- 
admitting the public to the various 
halls; and not only this, but great sur- 
prises are being prepared for the com- 
plete re-opening after the war. Senator 
Luca Beltrami, the director, has been 
adding treasures to these municipal 
museums almost, it would seem, as 
though with a secret pleasure of show- 
ing Milan’s resources; for a matter of 
fact, Milan has been enriched with 
more important works of art during this 
year of war than it has in several years 
of peace. 

We reproduce here the most impor- 
tant newly acquired work of Hyacinthe 
Rigaud, representing the — sculptor, 
Francois Girardon, in 1689, at the 
time when he was working at the 
monument of Cardinal Richelieu for 
the Church of the Sorbonne, and was 
about to make, for the Place Vend6me, 
the equestrian statue of Louis XIV. 

We also reproduce a very modest 
work of the Lombard School of the 
Quattrocento, which is most interesting 
and curious if one looks at it carefully, 
because it is a rare example of the 
harmony of two quite different tech- 
niques, painting and embroidery; the 
first renders softly the flesh on a ground 
tissue, while the latter, by means of 
silk threads of various colors and small 
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metallic ornaments, disks, spheres, and 
flowers, forms the hair, the garments, 
and the background. 

There have also been numerous other 
works added in the last few months. 
Among these should be mentioned a 
fragment of predella by Ambrogio Da 
Fossano, called the ‘‘Borgognone,”’ a 
Nativity of the Lombard School of the 
sixteenth century, attributed to Daniele 
Crespi, a precious Gothic monstrance 
which was formerly in Vog- i 
hera, and many other things. 

Also in the other museums 
of Milan new works have been 
added. For instance, in the 
Brera Museum there is now 
an important painting by 
Donato Mazzolini, ‘‘La 
Pieta,”’ formerly in the Crespi 
Gallery; also in the Ambro- 
siana where, notwithstanding 
that it is obliged to remain 
closed, they are putting in 
order and cataloguing the 
collections of engravings and 
drawings which are among 
the most important in Italy, 
consisting as they do of 
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many thousands of treasures both rare 
and very little known. 

All the galleries, both state and mu- 
nicipal, continue to enrich their collec- 
tions; from those of the ceramics at 
Faenza, and landscape at Pallanza, to 
those of modern art and archaeology. 
But the work which has aroused the 
greatest interest in the last few weeks 
is the ‘‘Christ,’’ herewith reproduced, 
which was presented to the Estense 
Gallery of Modena by the Marquis 
Campori. 

This work has aroused especial 
interest owing to its romantic dis- 
covery. The picture had been sold 
by its first proprietor for ten francs 
and Marquis Campori bought it 
for a hundred; he, in turn, has been 
offered several thousand for it. 
Interest in the picture has also 
been due to the fact that it is 
believed to be by Mantegna; a 
fact which, naturally, has increased 
its value intrinsically. 

Corrado Ricci, Gustavo Froz- 
zoni, Luigi Cavenaghi, Ludovico 
Pogliaghi, all authorities on art 
questions, have unanimously con- 
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Church of St. Peter, Perugia. Courtesy of D. Anderson, Rome 
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St. Ercelano, by Perugino, Church of St. Peter, Perugia. Courtesy of D. Anderson, Rome 


firmed it as a work of Mantegna, thus 
corroborating the judgment of the art- 
ist, Carlo Moroni, who was the first to 
discover this picture’s importance 
among a lot sent to him by Marquis 
Campori to be cleaned and restored. 
The important gift of the picture, on 
the part of its owner, is a_ splendid 
and generous example which deserves 
often to be repeated, even if, instead 
of being by Mantegna this work should 
really be that of one of his pupils. 

Old museums and galleries are being 
put in order and are also increasing 
their treasures; new museums which 
are opening and preparing for future 


inaugurations are disclosing unexpected 
‘““novelties.”’ At Bologna they are com- 
pletely overhauling the rich gallery of 
Pia Davide Bargellini in the Palace of 
the Giganti, and they are founding a 
new gallery near the Seven Churches of 
Saint Stefano which will be rich in 
Byzantine and primitive works; in the 
Archigymnasium they have instituted 
a municipal topoiconografico museum; 
at Tivoli, near the Gregorian mines, at 
the entrance to the Villa of the Singing 
Waters (Villa d’Este), a new municipal 
museum has been established which 
contains various interesting exhibits, 
from the primitive Senesian to the 
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St. Costanzo, by Perugino, in the Church of St. Peter, Perugia. Courtesy of D. Anderson, Rome 


works of the foreigners of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Even at Florence, where there are 
already so many galleries that it would 
seem impossible to create others, a new 
one has recently been founded. Herbert 
Percy Horne, an English writer and 
distinguished art collector who died at 
Florence in April, bequeathed to the 
Italian Government his Quattrocento 
palace in the Via dei Benci, together 
with all his art collection, including his 
library. When the Italian Government 
has formally accepted this magnificent 
bequest, the collection will be put in 
order under the surveillance of Comm. 
Giovanni Pozzi, the director of the 


Royal Galleries of the Uffizi, and Count 
Carlo Gamba, and will be duly opened 
to the public. 

The late Herbert Percy Horne was 
the intimate friend of Walter Pater and 
William Morris; he was a poet and an 
architect of great originality. Horne 
came to Italy in 1896 on behalf of an 
English publisher to prepare a popular 
monograph on Botticelli; he intended 
to remain for a few weeks, instead of 
which he stayed for ten years, during 
which time he continued to make re- 
searches and gather material for his 
work on Botticelli, which finally ap- 
peared in a magnificent volume in 1904. 
Because of his love for Italy, its beauty, 
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its art, its history, he remained here 
almost his entire life. He left an im- 
mense quantity of manuscript notes 
and studies, the results of his researches 
of Italian archives covering a period 
of many years. Amongst his published 
works are his translations of the life of 
Michelangelo and of Leonardo's Life by 
Vasari. 

The city of Florence owes to Herbert 
Percy Horne the complete restoration 
of the palace which he has bequeathed 
to the Government. He had such an 
acute feeling for harmony that he was 
unwilling to introduce into his palace 
electric installation of lights, bells, and 
modern heating and water pipes. He 
himself occupied a small room under 
the roof, access to which was through 
a wooden-beamed attic. 

When eventually this beautiful pal- 
ace is opened to the public, with its 
finely sculptured pillars, its loggie, its 





Portrait of the Sculptor F. Girardon, painted by H. 
Rigaud, now in the Municipal Museum of the Sforza 
Castle at Milan 





Recently discovered ‘Christ,’ attributed to A. Man- 

tegna, presented by Marquis Campori to the Gallery 

Estense of Modena: the most widely discussed Italian 
art work of the year 


magnificent vaulted rooms, its window 
and doors so perfectly restored as to 
preserve even the style of the ancient 
nails, we shall see not only a marvel- 
ous re-evocation of our new splendid 
Risorgimento but a perfect resurrection 
of that ardent spirit which, with intense 
love, considered every stone and every 
line. More than the architect of the 
Quattrocento, the English collector will 
appear before our eyes, and we shall 
always be grateful to him not only for 
the sake of his palace but for his sin- 
cerity and intense love for art. 

When, recently, there was a renewal 
of the polemics for the preservation at 
Bologna, of the artistic center of the 
town, from the palaces of King Enzio, 
of the Podesta, and of the Notaries to 
that of the Mercanzia; from the towers 





An original Greek statue of the fifth century B.c., representing a Niobid, discovered a few years 
ago and until recently in Milan, now in the National Museum in Rome 
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Madonna, Lombard Schoo!, Quattrocento. A rare combination of painting and embroidery, now in the 
Municipal Museum of the Sforza Castle at Milan 


of the Arinella and of the Garisenda 
to San Petronio; when numerous pro- 
jects of engineers endeavored to spoil 
this unique and marvelous re-evocation 
of the medieval life by their pseudo- 
modern disharmony, impatient voices 
protested against the discussion of such 
things in this time of war. 
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But it is not for the sake of ironic 
contrasts that we usually contribute 
to the work of preservation and restora- 
tion of ancient buildings whilst the war 
destroys them with such heedless rapid- 
ity. Each of the antique stones seems 
to us today still more alive and more 
like a symbol. Even in Venice they are 








The Famous Giambologna “Neptune” Fountain at Bologna. One of Italy's priceless works 
of art, now carefully protected against injury through bombardment 














The Giambologna “Neptune” Fountain at Bologna protected 
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Child Jesus and St. John, by Raphael, Church of St. Peter, Perugia. 
Courtesy of D. Anderson, Rome 


not thinking only of defending the 
monuments from the attacks of the 
enemy, but they are continuing serenely 
the work of restoration, for example, 
the Chapel of the Victory of Lepanto; 


and it must be because of mystic as well 
as augural sentiments that the good 
Venetians succeed in finding time even 
for this work. 

At Cremona, from the medizval pal- 
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ace of Cittanova to the Fodri Palace, 
that rare example of the architecture 
and decoration of the late Renaissance; 
from the castle of Binasco to the rave- 
lins of the Sforza Castle at Milan; at 
Bologna, from the Fava Palace to Santa 
Maria dei Servi; from Piacenza to Pe- 
rugia; from Brescia to Palermo, it is 
always the same active and loving work 
that is going on. Likewise, from Ber- 
gamo to Varese; at Tivoli, where re- 
cently came to light the walls of the 
ancient Tibur of the third and fourth 
century B.c.—the usual walls of huge 
blocks of tufa which must have en- 
closed the higher part of the town; and 
from Verona where, between one alarm 
and another of frequent aeroplane bom- 
bardments, the work of excavation of 
the ancient theater goes on uninterrupt- 
edly, to the southern towns of Italy and 
to the Tripolitan colony, archaeological 
study and research continues serenely. 

The museums of archaeology have 
also been adding to their collections 





St. Mauro, by Perugino, Church of St. Peter, Perugia. 
Courtesy of D. Anderson, Rome 





St. Peter, by Perugino, Church of St. Peter, Perugia. 
Courtesy of D. Anderson, Rome 


during these months of war. In the 
National Museum at Naples, for in- 
stance, were placed this year fragments 
and statues of very great value; and 
recently, there was placed in the Na- 
tional Museum (Baths of Diocletian) 
at Rome, the Greek statue, the Niobid, 
already well known to scholars and to 
the public owing to the irritating dis- 
cussion which has waged in connection 
with this work of art for several years. 
The statue was discovered in Rome in 
1906 in the course of some excavations 
on property belonging to the Banca 
Commerciale; this institution, which 
has its central office in Milan, wished 
to have the statue removed to that 
city. On account of this simple ques- 
tion of removal, as well as the more 
complex one regarding the ownership, 
an intense legal and personal dispute 
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was carried on between the cities of 
Rome and Milan, the Italian Govern- 
ment and the Banca Commerciale, 
from 1906 until now, a dispute which 
threatened to be prolonged into the 
infinite. But the war, in this case, 
said, very rightly, that there were more 
serious questions to think of, and fin- 
ally the Banca Commerciale put an 
end to further controversy by gener- 
ously donating the statue to the State 
on condition that it should be placed 
in the National Museum at Rome, 
where at last the public may go and 
admire it. The statue represents one 
of the daughters of Niobe, and it is 
also interesting as a study of the nude. 
It is a Greek work belonging to the 
fifth century, and it belongs to a deco- 
rative group of which three other frag- 
mentary figures, less interesting, are to 
be found in Copenhagen. 

Our artistic balance-sheet of the year, 
unfortunately, has to register some 
things on the side of losses. Although 
the Austrians, with the exception of 
destroying the Venetian fresco of Ti- 
epolo, were only able to damage a few 
monuments—the medieval cathedral 
of Ancona, the anti-portico of Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna—the 
idea, however, occurred to others to 
make us lose something else; that is to 
say, it occurred to thieves. These gen- 
try, who had left us in peace for some 
time, not long ago perpetrated in the 
Church of St. Peter at Perugia a veri- 
table pillage! All foreigners will re- 
member this church, situated about a 
mile outside the town, at Due Porte, 
whither, as an art pilgrimage, one went 
on the second day of one’s visit at Pe- 
rugia, as to a museum; the thieves, on 
the other hand, went there one night 
as to a conquest; they entered the 


church, which was not guarded, forced 
open the sacristry, and carried away 
with them four small pictures by Pe- 
rugino belonging to the predella of the 
altar-piece ‘“The Assumption”; besides 
these, they took a painting by Bassano, 
another by Quercino, one attributed to 
Caravaggio, and one that Raphael 
copied from Perugino. It was merely 
by good luck, it would seem, that they 
left behind them two missals rich in 
marvelous miniatures and of immense 
value, which they had removed from 
their place, also a fifth painting by 
Perugino and a Madonna attributed to 
Raphael which they did not succeed in 
detaching from the wall. 

But the balance-sheet of this year 
will not be complete if we limit our- 
selves to visible and concrete profit and 
loss in the catalogue of artistic na- 
tional patrimony. There is something 
else to be entered which has not yet 
been placed in the catalogue, but which 
it is well already to know; it is a new 
anxiety, a new assurance and faith in 
our hearts for our modern art, which 
cannot fail to be largely prolific, since 
Italy is not merely a ground to be 
excavated or towns to be propped up 
but is now a center of vivid creative 
energy. Alongside the European move- 
ments of modern art there is also an 
Italian movement which, however, is 
not well known because in fact it is not 
represented by those “‘official’” artists 
who in one way or another acquire their 
titles and honors, but by a solid forma- 
tion of new and _ original researches 
which have already manifested them- 
selves to some extent abroad with the 
names of Segantini, of Paul Troubets- 
koy, or Medardo Rosso, artists who 
have issued from new and unknown 
movements of Italian art. 
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THE SPELL OF EGYPT 


Just a bank of yellow sand 
Against a tropic sky; 

Below, a grove of gray-green palms, 
Where the Nile flows gently by. 


Both Nile and sand glow violet rose 
Under that tropic light; 

The emerald of waving corn, 
A sail of dazzling white, 


An Arab on a camel's back, 
A stork upon the wing: 

A golden haze of beauty lies, 
On every common thing. 


Is this what men call Egypt’s spell, 
Lure of the Sun-God’s gleam, 

This glamor of the changing hue 
On palm and sand and stream? 


Ah, who can know that lingers here 
‘Mid temple and tomb sublime, 

Which holds the spirit in a mightier thrall, 
The spell of Nature, or of Time? 


Forests of pillars heavenward soar, 
In the age-long unthinkable calm; 

The sunset tints both lotus shaft, 
And desert, Nile and palm. 


The mystery of a vanished race, 
Purple ruin and waving green 
All stir the heart like a poet’s song; 
Is this the spell you mean? 
Sunlight on sand and palm, 
Moonlight on temple and stream, 
Whisper, ‘‘Ours is a secret spell, 
Which vou feel, in wonder, and dream!” 


ELLEN A. VINTON 


IWritlen near Abydos, 1900 














DioriItE HEAD OF KING KHAFRE, BUILDER OF THE SECOND PYRAMID OF GIZEH 
(29TH CENTURY B.C.) 
From a sitting statue discovered in the so-called Temple of the Sphinx at Gizeh by Mariette 
and now in the national Egyptian Museum at Cairo. 











STUDIO OF AN EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT SCULPTOR 
IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY B.C. 


James Henry BreasteD 


RCHAEOLOGICAL studies, like 
so many other lines of research, 
have suffered sad interruption by 

the great European war; and no excava- 
tion enterprise has been more tantaliz- 
ingly suspended than the remarkable 
discoveries at Tell el-Amarna, where 
the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft had been 
supporting the excavations of Professor 
Ludwig Borchardt for several seasons 
when the war broke out. 

Amarna, as we commonly call it, 
situated in middle Upper Egypt on the 
east side of the Nile, is known to many 
Nile travelers as the short-lived capital 
of the world’s first great idealist and 
religious revolutionist, Ikhnaton (Amen- 
hotep IV), who flourished in the first 
half of the fourteenth century B.C. 
The city which he built at Amarna as 
his residence lies today, with streets 
and houses still traceable under the 
rubbish, like an Egyptian Pompeii. The 
rubbish covers treasures of art and his- 
tory of which the discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Borchardt, director of the Im- 
perial German Archaeological Institute 
at Cairo, have already furnished extra- 
ordinary revelations. 

Borchardt undertook the systematic 
clearance of the entire city, house by 
house, building by building, and street 
by street, as the Germans are still doing 
at the city of Babylon, as their prede- 
cessors did at Olympia and Priene, as the 
French did at Delphi, and the Italians 
are doing at Pompeii. In the course of 
the clearance thus far, many houses 
have been uncovered, and among them 
several sculptor’s studios, illustrating 
the remarkable realistic tendencies in art 


directed by the great king, Ikhnaton. 
The last one of these studios belonged 
to no less an artist than the “‘chief sculp- 
tor, Thutmose,” hitherto unknown to 
us. 

Like many modern studios, this of 
Thutmose formed part of his house. 
Here the eager excavators cleared room 
after room, explored the ancient sculp- 
tor’s bed-rooms, dining-room, kitchen, 





LIMESTONE HEAD OF A SCRIBE (27TH OR 28TH 
CENtTuRY B.C.) 


From a squatting statue now in the national Egyp- 
tian Museum at Cairo. Like other heads, here shown, 
it was colored in the hues of life, but, unlike them, the 
eyes were inlaid of rock crystal, lending remarkable 
lifelikeness to the face. Statues of such scribal clerks 
as this were placed in the tombs of great lords in the 
Pyramid Age in order that the deceased might not 
be without his secretary in the hereafter. 


his court or garden with its well and 
spiral stairway leading down to it. They 
found his chisels, drills, and other tools, 
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PLAN OF THE HOUSE OF THE CHIEF SCULPTOR THUTMOSE 


By courtesy of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 


The house is divided into two main portions by a transverse line (here vertical) cutting off about one-third at 


the right. This right-hand portion contained the quarters of the apprentices and assistants, while the sculptor’s 


own studio was in the left-hand two-thirds. The view on the preceding page shows chiefly this latter portion, taken 


from its lower right-hand corner. 


his palette and colors, the beautifully 
painted stoppers of his wine-jars, a fish- 
hook which proclaimed him a disciple 
of Walton and a contemplative student 
of nature, and finally, hidden in a jar 
where he had perhaps secreted them 
when the final political catastrophe 
forced him to flee from the city, they 
found the sculptor’s house-keys. 

The portraiture of the Pyramid Age 
(about 3000 to 2500 B.c.), fifteen hun- 
dred to a thousand years older than 
the work of our new Amarna sculptor, 
Thutmose, long ago taught us to expect 
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great things from the Egyptian portrait 
artist. The three examples (pages 232, 
233, and 236) suggest the powerful in- 
dividualism displayed by the portrait 
sculptors of Egypt as far back as the 
Great Pyramid (29th century B.c.) and 
for some four centuries thereafter. In 
spite of the progress which we know the 
portrait sculptors continued to make 
after the Pyramid Age, the art of our 
“chief sculptor’ at Amarna, as revealed 
in his studio, has brought us a number 
of surprises. 

The sculptor’s house consisted of two 
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STuDY OF A HuMAN HAND IN LIMESTONE FOUND IN THE STUDIO OF THE CHIEF SCULPTOR THUTMOSE 
By courtesy of the Deutsche Ortent-Gesellschaft 


Both sides of the hand show much study of the living model or of casts made from it. 


main parts. The larger portion (left- 
hand, page 234) was occupied by the 
master himself and his foreman, and, 
among many other rooms, contained a 
casting room and a model room. The 
smaller portion, separated by a long wall 
clear across the building, and accessible 
by a single door, contained the quarters 
of the apprentices and assistants, who 
were housed in small rooms surround- 
ing and opening upona court (right-hand 
portion, page 234). The walls of the 
building, in the best preserved places, 
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are standing to a level probably a little 
less than half-way up to the ceiling (page 
234). The lower portion of a stairway 
leading to the second floor is still in good 
preservation. 

The casting room reveals the first 
surprise. Splashes of plaster on the 
wall, lumps of stucco on the floor, and 
a supply of unused plaster of Paris, 
made the purpose of the room quite 
evident. At the same time the sculp- 
tor’s work in plaster casts was not 
wanting. Some of these were mere 











HEAD OF A SMALL PORTRAIT STATUETTE OF THE QUEEN-MOTHER T1Y 
It was found in the rubbish from one of the queen’s villas, though not at Amarna. Nevertheless it was 
probably the work of an Amarna studio. It represents the queen in later life, when she was older than as shown 
on page 241, and suggests some Nubian blood. It is one of the most strongly individual portraits surviving 
from ancient art. In the classical world such portraiture is not found until Roman times. 





PLASTER Cast oF A HuMAN Foot (LEFT) AND STUDY OF THE Foot IN SANDSTONE (RIGHT) FOUND IN THE 
STUDIO OF THE CHIEF SCULPTOR THUTMOSE 
By courtesy of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 
The study in sandstone was probably made from the plaster cast and shows surprising attention to 
anatomical details. 
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reproductions of portraits in stone; 
others had been made from the human 
face itself, like the striking face (page 
239). The open eyes were the subse- 
quent work of the chisel on the finished 
cast. Other features showing fine ob- 
servation of minute details of the face 
were also added with the chisel. Thus 
for the first time the fact is revealed that 
the ancient Egyptian portrait sculptor 
made plaster casts of his subjects, just 
as the modern sculptor does. It is 
evident, however, that he did not yet 
possess all the devices for perfecting the 
process asit is practiced in modern times. 





HEAD OF KING IKHNATON’S QUEEN 
By courtesy of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 


The winning feminine grace of the portrait places 
it among the greatest works of ancient sculpture. 
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PLASTER CAST TAKEN FROM A HUMAN FACE 


By courtesy of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 


The work shows clear traces of having been made 
directly on the human face, but without knowledge 
of later devices for protection of the hair and for easier 
detachment of hardened cast. 


Besides the face, Thutmose was accus- 
tomed to make casts also of other parts 
of the body. Page 238 (left) shows us a 
plaster cast of a foot, with the usual 
wide interval made by the sandal strap 
between the great toe and its neighbor. 
Next to the cast (fractured) is a study 
in sandstone (page 238) of the same 
portion of the foot and probably copied 
from the cast here shown beside it. The 
study shows sympathetic appreciation 
of the flesh forms, and hints of the 
bony structure below. A similar study 
of the hand is also shown (page 237). 

These remarkable revelations of the 
sculptor’s technical methods, uncovered 








KinG IKHNATON (AMENHOTEP IV) FONDLING His LITTLE DAUGHTER 


By courtesy of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 


This unfinished group has hardly passed beyond the stage of roughing out. This great king is 
here displayed in his defiance of the tradition which demanded the representation of the Pharaoh 
in coldly formal portraits; whereas he here appears in natural human relations displaying attrac- 
tive and winning traits which draw us into real intimacy with him. 
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in the rubbish of his studio, were accom- 
panied by unfinished examples of his 
work, equally instructive. A wonderful 
portrait of the queen, not quite com- 
pleted, bears marks made by the sculp- 
tor in ink, to show where the flesh forms 
were too heavy and were to be reduced. 
A finished replica shows clearly just 
what modifications the sculptor in- 
tended to introduce at the _ places 
marked. I am not able to illustrate 
here these two remarkable works. An 
unfinished group, which had_ hardly 
passed beyond the stage of roughing 
out, represents the king kissing his 
little daughter as she sits on his knees 
(page 240). The cold, distant, and ex- 
alted immobility with which the god- 
like Pharaoh of earlier ages was repre- 
sented in sculpture has in this Amarna 
art given way to an intimacy of great 
human appeal, like that to which we 
are accustomed on the Athenian tomb- 
stones of the fourth century, but lack- 
ing in the somberness of Greek works. 

The natural directness of the sculp- 
tor’s method is also well illustrated by 
a marvelous head of the queen (page 
239). The appealing quality of its won- 
derful feminine charm is hardly sur- 
passed by any other work of ancient 
sculpture. This face had already been 
slightly colored by the sculptor, but 
he was evidently depending for his poly- 
chrome effect also upon the natural hue 
of the stones employed. The dowel 
above was to hold a head-dress of other 
material, while the dowel projecting 
below the neck was designed for mount- 
ing the head upon a body of still an- 
other material. Borchardt suggests that 
this last was to be alabaster, represent- 
ing the white linen of the queen's gar- 
ment. Some of the same feminine charm 
is displayed by one of the few com- 
pleted works found in the studio, a 
miniature portrait of Tiy, the queen- 
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STANDING STATUETTE OF THE QUEEN-MOTHER TIy 


By courtesy of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 


This tiny figure in limestone has all the dignity of 
a life-size statue. Fortunately for us, some careless 
assistant broke the feet off before the portrait was 
delivered to the palace. The fracture made it impos- 
sible to deliver the statue to the queen. Hence it was 
kept at the studio and thus survived to reach us. 
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PorRTRAIT HEAD OF KING IKHNATON IN LIMESTONE FOUND AT AMARNA 


By courtesy of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft 


mother (page 241). The face might be 
that of a modern Parisienne, such is 
its refinement and delicacy. The head 
droops slightly forward, lending an air 
of friendliness, not incompatible with 
the royal dignity also evident. The 
grace and beauty of the female figure 
will come as a surprise to the casual 
observer of ancient sculpture, accus- 
tomed to regard the products of Egyp- 
tian art as grotesque and bizarre. 

It may be of interest to the readers 
of this magazine to see also two other 
works of this remarkable Amarna school 
of art, which, however, were not found 
in the studio of our chief sculptor Thut- 
mose. One of these is a portrait of the 
presiding genius of this extraordinary 
Amarna revolution, I[khnaton himself 
(page 242), and it was found at Amarna 
by Borchardt. It displays that same di- 
rect, appealing human quality, which 
we have learned to know as characteris- 
tic of the Amarna movement both in art 
and religion. The other is a tiny minia- 
ture portrait of the queen-mother, which 
shows her in later years, with striking 
intimations of Nubian origin in the face 


(page 238). These works, together with 
some others of the Amarna period, 
especially those from the studio of Thut- 
mose, display certain interpretative 
qualities in Egyptian art, which demon- 
strate a depth and content quite refut- 
ing the superficial estimates offered in 
some recent books, written in surpris- 
ing unacquaintance with the facts and 
unfamiliarity with the existing monu- 
ments. It is greatly to be hoped that 
the unhappy international animosities 
engendered by the great war may not 
interfere with the continuance of these 
fruitful excavations at Amarna, which 
have been revealing to us such a new 
and remarkable chapter in the history 
of ancient art, of which we shall not 
know all until the appearance of the 
sumptuous publication of all thesplendid 
sculptures found in the house of the 
chief sculptor Thutmose, still to be 
issued by the Deutsche Orient-Gesell- 
schaft under the editorship of Bor- 
chardt, to whom we are indebted for 
the accompanying foretaste. 


University of Chicago 


SUE LERNER 
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A CHANGE IN LEON CATHEDRAL, SPAIN 


GEORGIANA GopDARD KING 


URING the past year the Cathe- 

dral of Leon has opened the door 

in the west face of the trascoro 
and thereby opened up a superb vista 
from the porch to the high altar. The 
rich sculptures on either hand gain 
greatly by the restoration; the delicate 
stall-ends resume their true importance; 
and the whole cathedral has grown 
airier, nobler, and vaster. 

The altar which once blocked the 
doorway is done away with. To keep 
draughts off the canons, the opening is 
occupied by doors which are simple 
sheets of plate-glass held in gilt-bronze 
frames, nowise objectionable even when 
closed, but usually open and well out 
of the way, and the entrance is barred 
only by a light, removable rail, also of 
gilt-bronze and of very exquisite design. 
The art of the metal-worker is not lost 
in Spain, and this, with its gracious 
statuettes of patron saints and royal 
benefactors, SS. Froilan and Ferdi- 
nand, Isidor and Ordofio, suggest the 
reflection that when a work of art is 
meant not to become an article of 
virt. but to serve a particular use in a 
particular place, with all its ancient 
relations in time and space still active, 
the craftsman may still rise to the 
ancient worth and honor. 

It is to be hoped that other cathedrals 
will follow this example wherever pos- 
sible. True, in Burgos or Toledo that 
could not be. There the great Renais- 
sance stall-work culminates precisely in 
the bishop’s throne at the centre of the 
western side, on the main axis of the 
church and in full view of the high altar. 
In Burgos, indeed, the western range is 
later than the north and south, but still 
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A view of Leon Cathedral 
it is all of a piece. In Avila, indeed the 
central scene of the beautiful sculptured 
trascoro occupies the central place—but 
in Valencia and Saragossa, for instance, 
where a place is provided, in Tarragona 
where a door is present, only the door is 
shut,in Barcelona aboveall,—Barcelona 
so modern in its methods and so justly 
proud of its beauties, where the door is 
the only opening, and the Bishop’s stall 
and the Dean’s are already at the east- 
ern ends,—there is a hope that the new 
idea may find acceptance. 

Vassar College 
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“Coronation of the Virgin” by Filippo Lippi, in the Cathedral, Spoleto 














LESSER KNOWN MASTERPIECES OF ITALIAN 
PAINTING 


VIUI—FILIPPO LIPPIS CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN AT SPOLETO 


Dan Fettows Piatt 


OMANCE has so often served 
historians of art as a catch-inter- 


est that later criticism tends to 
incredulity where the pretty story or 
well-embellished tradition finds itself 
without reasonable foundation in docu- 
ments or other evidence. There seems 
to be no good reason, however, to doubt 
the main facts that go to make the ro- 
mance of Fra Lippo Lippi, the winsome 
Florentine artist whose ‘“‘Coronation”’ 
fresco, in the apse of Spoleto’s ancient 
Duomo, forms the subject of our illus- 
tration. That brother Philip cared much 
for things beautiful or of good cheer and 
had little in his make-up to help him 
resist the temptations of the senses is 
probable, almost to the degree pictured 
by Browning. Whatever sins brother 
Philip laid upon his soul are gone from 
our ken, but his ‘“‘bowery, flowery angel 
brood, lilies and vestments and white 
faces’ still are pictured with all the 
charm they had in Lorenzo's day. 
Filippo Lippi was born somewhere in 
the period 1406-09. His parents hav- 
ing died and his aunt being unable to 
care for him, he was placed in the con- 
vent of the Carmine, where he later 
took the vows. Whether young Philip 
had much training in art and who his 
teachers were are questions to be an- 
swered by the works he has left us. It 
needs no great imagination; however, 
to picture the wrapt absorption of the 
boy as he watched Masaccio’s preco- 
cious brush working out the precious 
frescoes of the Brancacci chapel in the 
church belonging to the convent. Ma- 
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saccio surely was the potent influence 
in the boy’s art-life, however much 
Browning’s words put it the other way 
about. Lorenzo Monaco, also, and that 
other frate, the beatific Angelico, must 
have helped our artist by the spirit of 
noble sincerity that their works em- 
body. 

Fra Filippo, owing, perhaps, to his 
fondness for pleasure and recreation, 
was not a prolific artist. Indeed, the 
story goes that Cosimo of the Medici, 
his patron, had to try the expedient of 
locking him up with his work. The in- 
ventive mind of the artist pictured him- 
self descending from his prison window 
by means of a bed-clothes line—and it 
was so! Cosimo repented of an act that 
had endangered his painter’s neck and 
Filippo was thenceforth free to come 
and go. At any rate, the pictures by 
his hand are not numerous and most 
of them are in museums. America, 
therefore, has little prospect of benefit- 
ing through the salesroom, where he is 
concerned. The injured panel in Bos- 
ton, recently published by Dr. Sirén, 
is important, therefore, being the only 
cisatlantic example of Filippo’s work. 

Filippo spent a number of years in 
Prato, painting a series of frescoes in 
the Duomo. The end of his life finds 
him painting another cycle at Spoleto. 
This last, left unfinished at his death 
in 1469, was completed by his life-long 
assistant, Fra Diamante. The ‘‘Coro- 
nation,’ of which the central portion 
is here shown, is largely by Filippo’s 
own hand. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 


On Gilbert Murray’s Lectures in America on Greek Poetry 


NGLAND! We give thee thanks for thy new dower, 
For thou hast risen responsive to our need 

And sent us help in thine own tragic hour 

When Ares of thy best demands his meed. 
No race of warriors we. Fat, fed on gain, 

We sacrifice to Mammon in our pride 
And dream not coffers may be filled in vain 

And cities lost, if souls be crucified. 
But hark! Thy bard chants us a mystic lay 

Of splendor, courage purchased not with gold, 
And sets our hearts a’march the heroic way 

Of ancient Greece, on quests high, brave, and bold. 
Tyrteus, sent from Athens, once again 
Sings and awakes the laggard souls of men. 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 


Horace at Vassar 


N May, 1916, a unique entertainment was given in the outdoor theater at 
Vassar College. This was a recitatio at Horace’s Sabine farm, a scene written 
by an undergraduate, Esther Whitmarsh, 1918, and given under the direction of 
a class in Horace’s Satires and Epistles. The setting was simple: a garden in a 
secluded valley, a Greek altar garlanded, a statue of Faunus, on a stone table 
a great bowl or cratera crowned with flowers, a few stone benches, in the back- 
ground a glimpse of water, nearer a bubbling spring. Suddenly into this quiet, 
a vivid Faunus sprang and gave the prologue which set the atmosphere of the 
scene: 
“T come! I come! O Sabine woods and hills, 

Greet me anew, Faunus of Arcady. 

Shout with me, tree-tops, join my dance, ye nymphs. 

Well may ye all rejoice at my return. 

Upon these Kalends just a year ago 

I watched March enter here. That day I played 

The noble rescuer. Hero was I then 

As well as god. I have revisited 

The fallen tree that my protecting arm 

Turned from the poet Horace e’er it crushed 

Him. Rotting and harmless it still stretches there 
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Across the very path he followed. Now 

I stand within his garden, drinking in 

The incense which he burns to honor me. 
Beyond the interlacing of the pines 

The river called Digentia takes her way 
Adown the valley. Softly in mine ears 

The spring Bandusia murmurs its refrain. 

I can compare this sunny glade with those 
Belovéd ones of my Arcadian home. 

How can they tarry there within the house 
When they have dined? The day they dedicate 
To thanking such a god as I, must be 

Spent partly in the open, where the light, 

The winds, the dryads laugh in company. 
Forth, poets! Leave your couches! Yes, they hear 
Although they know it not. Mecenas leads 
With Horace. Slowly following their friends 
Walk Vergil and Messala. Why repeat 

The names of Plotius and of Varius? 

For such a group will Pollio leave Rome 

To drink with them, to listen to their talk. 
Faunus, be off. Away! If you would hear, 

It must be from among your sheltering trees. 

I crown their anniversary delights 

As their fresh garlands have my altar crowned. 
Away! Away!” 


As Faunus disappeared, a group of stately figures in white togas, their heads 
crowned with green leaves, came in from the right, found places on the seats, and 
while two pueri served the Falernian, continued the conversation that had arisen 
at the cena. Horace, Mecenas, Vergil, Varius, were all there. Tibullus joined 
them soon, straying in from the woods, and recited new lines to Delia. Then 
Horace offered a novel kind of recitatio, actors out from Rome to give a dramatic 
rendering of his poems, and before the group in the garden a charming Lydia 
and Horace played the Donec gratus eram ode (in Latin), and some amusing 
comedians rendered the Bore Satire (in J. W. Duff's excellent English adaptation). 
Last, Tyndaris was called and came in, singing: Persicos odi. Then, standing by 
the spring, she sang: O fons Bandusi@; and last, before the statue, Faune, nymph- 
arum fugientum amator. After that, the company started back to the villa, talk- 
ing as they went of the golden mean and the greatest good. The whole scene was 
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not dramatic, was rather a peculiarly quiet and real conversation, but the charm 
of it lay in the feeling for the time and place which these students of Horace 
had received and passed on. ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 


News From Rome 


HE present article is intended to be the first of a series, in which, as occasion 

offers, the American Academy in Rome will inform the readers of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY as to the most interesting recent archaeological developments in 
Rome and other parts of Italy. 


PALATINE 

In Rome itself, the most noteworthy discoveries during the past year have 
been on the Palatine. Here Commendatore Boni—whose complete recovery from 
illness is the earnest desire of all—has continued his investigations of the Impe- 
rial palaces and the Republican structures beneath them. In particular, he has 
been excavating under and near the Villa Mills, and has added much to our 
knowledge of this important part of the Palatine. Meanwhile a remarkable 
article by Professor O. L. Richmond on “The Augustan Palatium”’ (Journal of 
Roman Studies, iV, 1914, pp. 193-226) furnishes a working hypothesis for the 
interpretation of the Augustan buildings. 


TRASTEVERE 

In Trastevere, the investigation of the lower levels of the venerable church 
of San Crisogono has yielded not only some precious medizval frescoes, but also 
a long fragment of the Acts of the Arval Brothers, dating from the year 240 A.D., 
and mentioning for the first time to our knowledge in an ancient document the 
distinction between the two summits of the Aventine Hill. 

Recent developments on the Janiculum may be mentioned here, as the reader 
will surely be interested in everything having to do with the American Academy 
in Rome. In digging for the foundation of our new building, there were uncovered 
considerable portions of Trajan’s aqueduct, which supplied the city at this very 
high level (almost the highest point within the later Aurelian Wall) with water 
from the district beyond the Lake of Bracciano. A fairly long stretch of the 
channel of the aqueduct has been preserved in such a way that it may be visited 
from the basement of the new building. 


OSTIA 


Outside of Rome, the two most important excavations have been those at 
Pompeii and Ostia. An account of recent work at Pompeii has already 
appeared in this journal (Volume Il, pages 56, 57, 119, 120). Ostia, however, 
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is less well known, and it deserves to be stated that this city, the ancient seaport 
of Imperial Rome and its companion in prosperity and adversity, is now coming 
to its own after a period of neglect. A visit to Ostia at the present time will 
prove hardly less interesting than a visit to Pompeii. Long lines of streets with 
their adjacent shops, houses, and temples; spacious baths; well-preserved shrines 
of Mithras; countless fragments of architecture, sculpture, and painting—all 
these, and much more, combine to reward the visitor. The official Italian pub- 
lication, Notizie degli Scavi, for the past five or six years, has been replete with 
accounts of finds at Ostia; I can refer only to a few of the more recent dis- 
coveries. The excavators were so fortunate a year or two ago as to come upon a 
large house, well preserved in its lower part, the plan of which has more in 
common with the typical modern Italian house than with what we have been 
accustomed to consider the dwelling of classical antiquity. This building, which 
is becoming known as the ‘‘Casa di Diana,” from a terra-cotta relief in its court, 
has now been shown to have had an upper story with exterior balconies of brick- 
work—thus, with the help of other buildings at Ostia, throwing welcome light 
on some expressions in the authors. The ‘‘Casa di Diana’”’ also has been found 
to contain a chapel of Mithras in one of its lower rooms. 

Next to this interesting house has now been excavated another, containing 
a complete bakery, with rooms for grinding grain, preparing the bread, and 
baking it—the mills and ovens are preserved. And in the narrow alley between 
this and the “Casa di Diana”’ there is a remarkable little shrine, with an altar, 
a statuette of a Lar, and on the walls the remains of three layers of interesting 
stucco decoration. The new house has also yielded the most important find of 
small bronzes yet made at Ostia. These few details, chosen from among many, 


ae 


will suffice to illustrate what the site has to show, and to suggest what it still 
may have in store. 


VELLETRI 


Going somewhat farther from Rome, we now have the official publication 
of the discovery, made some five years ago, at Velletri, of a large number of 
architectural terra-cottas of the archaic period. They come obviously from the 
same building as the similar fragments previously unearthed upon the same site, 
most of which have found their way to the Naples Museum. This field in the 
history of ancient art—the architectural terra-cotta decoration of the early 
temples of Latium and Southern Etruria—is at length receiving due recognition 
owing to the systematic excavations by the Italian authorities and the effective 
exhibition of the finds from most of the important sites in the Museo di Villa 
Giulia. (See ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, III, pages I2I, 122.) 
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ANTIQUITIES OF LATIUM AND SOUTHERN ETRURIA 

In connection with the early antiquities of Latium and Southern Etruria, 
I may refer to two recent developments of exceptional interest. Dr. Colini and 
his assistants at the Villa Giulia have for several years past been conducting 
excavations in the early necropolises of this region, with a view to following the 
transition from the primitive period to the first stage of distinctly Etruscan 
civilization. A full official publication of the results has not yet appeared; it 
will doubtless demand considerable time for its preparation, but when it appears 
will prove of great importance. In the meantime, however, some of the results 
already attained are summarized by Colini, in an article in Notizie degli Scavi 
for 1914, pages 297 ff., in which he publishes an account of some excavations 
made a few years ago in a similar necropolis at Vetralla, on the slopes of the 
Ciminian Mount. The question of chronology is a difficult one in this period, 
and it becomes acutely so with reference to the earliest painted vases, which 
are wheel-made, have simple geometric decoration, and are either Greek impor- 
tations or under Greek influence. 

For knowledge of another discovery, as yet unpublished, | am indebted to 
the Roman touring-club ‘‘Lazio,’”’ whose hospitality I enjoyed on the occasion 
of its excursion, June II, 1916, to the territory between Cere and the coast. 
There, near the point where the foot-hills of the Tolfa range begin, the capable 
excavator Mengarelli, who himself explained the discovery to us, has come upon 
a group of sepulchres which he has no hesitation in defining as the earliest class 
of built-up tombs in Etruria, and the precursors of the famous Regolini-Galassi 
tomb at Cere. These consist of a ring of stones which served as the base boundary 
of a conical mound of earth, and within this ring an elongated rectangular cham- 
ber, its sides formed by converging layers of small stones, and its roof, farther 
end, and door, consisting each of a great stone slab; a short passage serves as an 
approach from the exterior of the mound. This discovery of Mengarelli’s is 
obviously of prime importance, and we must await patiently, but with the 
keenest interest, his further researches and his publication of them. 

Other discoveries have not been wanting in the various parts of the Italian 
peninsula and the adjacent islands. I cannot do more now than mention the 
Roman city gate uncovered at Como, the early settlement investigated at Terni, 
and the dolmens and early bronzes of Sardinia and the remarkable early Greek 
terra-cottas from Syracuse, all of which have been published recently in the 
Notizie degli Scavi, to which the reader is referred. The Italian people and their 
officials deserve a word of commendation, in that they have not allowed the 
labors and anxieties of the present moment to turn their eyes altogether away 
from the glorious historical and artistic heritage of their race. 

American Academy, Rome A. W. VAN BUREN 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


A History OF SCULPTURE. By Harold 
North Fowler, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Co., 1916. 8vo. Pp. xxvi+445. $2.00. 


This is an unusually comprehensive 
volume by a well-known classical scholar 
and archaeologist, author of many books 
and articles, and editor of the American 
Journal of Archaeology. Though a hand- 
book for the general public and not a 
work of research, the use of captions 
adapts it as a textbook to students. 
The treatment is necessarily brief and 
sometimes deteriorates into an enu- 
meration of names or brief characteri- 
zations; but it makes interesting read- 
ing to one who knows the sculptures 
mentioned and Professor Fowler has 
done a difficult task well, giving a very 
successful sketch of the sculpture of all 
ages in less than 450 pages. Though the 
illustrations, including the frontispiece 
of the Hermes of Praxiteles and many 
things in the Boston and Metropolitan 
Museums, number only 196, the choice 
is excellent. Some of the early Cretan 
bronzes like those in Candia, Berlin, 
Leyden, etc., the faience Cretan snake 
goddesses, the Demeter of Cnidus, a 
selection of Roman busts and some few 
other things might, however, have been 
added with profit. On page 77 an 
illustration with a bearded head of 
Aristogeiton would be preferable and 
page 87 a better restoration of Myron’s 
Athena and Marsyas to accord with 
the note on page 87, such as appeared 
in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, III, p. 320. 
The restoration of the statue of Demos- 
thenes (p. 126) with the hands folded 
as in the recently discovered fragment 
from Rome (see ART AND ARCHAEOL- 
OGY, I, p. 49), and the Laocoén 
(p. 134) with the right arm bent be- 
hind the head as in a fragment discov- 


ered a few years ago in Rome would 
give a more correct idea of the origi- 
nals than the illustrations used. 

The excellent introduction has a brief 
description of the materials (clay, terra- 
cotta, wood, stone, and bronze) and 
methods of sculpture. Then follow chap- 
ters on Egyptian, Babylonian and As- 
syrian, Hittite, Persian, Phoenician, and 
Cypriote Sculpture, Greek (1v—vi1), 
Etruscan, Roman, Byzantine, Medie- 
val Sculpture in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, Spain (xI-xv), Re- 
naissance Sculpture in the same coun- 
tries and the Netherlands (xvi—xx1), 
and Modern Sculpture (xXxII-xxv1). 
The chapter on Sculpture in the United 
States, based on Taft’s American Sculp- 
ture, is one of the best and has few 
omissions. The last chapter is devoted 
to India, China, and Japan. The bibli- 
ography is well selected, although the 
last edition of Reinach’s Apollo is 1914, 
not I910, and owing to the war and to 
Professor Manatt’s death no second 
edition of Tsountas and Manatt, 7he 
Mycenean Age, appeared in 1914. 

All the chapters except the last are 
accurate, interesting, and satisfactory 
from the point of view of the general 
public. The study of Hittite sculpture 
with its omission of the famous figures 
from Carchemish is rather meagre; but 
the study of sculpture in the Far East 
is especially deficient and very unsatis- 
fying. No adequate conception is given 
of Buddhistic sculpture. Few who have 
seen the Buddha at Nara would call it 
‘‘a remarkably fine and dignified fig- 
ure.”’ It is a very inferior colossus com- 
pared with the wonderful Daibutsu of 
Kamakura which contains ‘‘the soul of 
all the East,” and is far better known 
to the general public because of Kip- 
ling’s poem. No acquaintance with the 
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remarkable sculptures in the Imperial 
Museum at Nara is betrayed. There 
one finds important statues of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries and later 
showing strong Graeco-Roman influence 
as well as very successful anatomical 
studies. For the famous Tokugawa 
period Tokugara is consistently used, 
Jingoro is spelled Zengoro, and lye- 
yasu, the Augustus of Japan, becomes 
Yeyes. 

Page 71, most scholars date the 
-Eginetan east pediment about 480 B.c., 
and not in the sixth century B.c. Page 
g1, the cylix referred to is in Munich, 
not Berlin. Page 94, there are other 
busts of Pericles than that in the Brit- 
ish Museum ascribed to Cresilas, and 
in the discussion about Alcamenes no 
mention is made of the copy of his 
Hermes discovered at Pergamum, which 
shows that, even if there were not two 
sculptors of that name, he did archaic 
enough work to have had a hand in 
the Olympia pediment and was a rival 
rather than a pupil of Phidias. Page 
95, it should be mentioned that the 
omitted head of the lapith is in Athens. 
None of the south side of the Parthenon 
frieze is in place and there are some 
slabs in the Louvre. Of the pediment 
sculptures it is said that only fragments 
are in Athens, but the Selene, Amphi- 
trite, and the group of Cecrops and one 
of his daughters, the latter still in place, 
etc., are no more fragments than those 
in the British Museum. Such misprints 
as Fate for Fates (p. 100), Lansdown 
for Lansdowne (p. 111), Charostratus 
for Cherestratus (p. 127), which I cor- 
rected also in my review of Fowler 
and Wheeler’s Handbook, Perusia for 
Perugia (p. 141), diptichs for diptychs 
(pp. 170, 171), and some others are mis- 
leading. Page 105, the frieze from 
Phigaleia may be Attic, but it shows 
very strong Ionic influence, and (p. 112) 
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the Hermes is hardly the only attested 
original work of any of the famous 
Greek sculptors, for Pazonius was fam- 
ous, and his victory is a well-attested 
original. Page 119, it is a pleasure to 
see that it is not accepted as certain 
that the Agias is a genuine contempo- 
rary copy of a statue by Lysippus. 
Pages 137-138, the term Hellenistic is 
used even of sculpture of the third cen- 
tury A.D. 

This is not the place to enumerate 
other such points. For a book cover- 
ing a period of nearly 4,000 years, Pro- 
fessor Fowler has produced a remark- 
able volume, learned and also sane, in- 
teresting and also scholarly, a volume 
which shows great breadth of knowl- 
edge and which will prove extremely 
useful, even if not inspiring. 

D. M. R. 


MICHELANGELO. By Romain Rolland, 
translated by Frederick Street. New 
York, 1915: Dufheld and Company. 
Pp. 167. 


To the vast bulk of literature on the 
subject of Michelangelo, little that will 
add new facts can now be expected. 
New books on the life and art of this tre- 
mendous master are more likely to offer 
originalinterpretationsof his well-known 
works or fresh analyses of his psychol- 
ogy than any further contribution of 
fact. The value of Romain Rolland’s 
“Michelangelo” is not so much in what 
he tells us of the artist’s career as in 
the clever way in which he uses facts 
already well enough known as the back- 
ground against which he brings out the 
intense emotional and spiritual life of 
the sculptor. The author of ‘“‘Jean 
Christophe” might be relied on not to 
be banal or conventional. In_ his 
“Michelangelo” his point of view is 
personal, his attitude is sympathetic, 
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and his purpose neither didactic nor 
argumentative but original and inter- 
pretative. 

To many sincere admirers, Michel- 
angelo seems so remote, so aloof from 
all ordinary relations and sentiments of 
life, that the quite human side of him 
has been overlooked. M. Rolland does 
not regard Buonarroti as a demi-god, 
beyond mortal frailties or limitations, 
but more wisely sees him as immensely 
human, and by no means perfect, a 
mixture of qualities grand and humble, 
strong and weak, sublime and pathetic, 
such as increases rather than lessens 
the hold the master has on our sympa- 
thies. There is no touch of the icono- 
clast in this treatment. The writer has 
shown throughout a spirit of the great- 
est reverence, while at the same time 
he has studied his subject at close range 
and in a truthful light. No one could 
read this sympathetic unfolding of the 
tragedy of the inner life of Michelangelo 


without having a more vivid apprecia- 
tion of the true greatness of his char- 
acter and his art. 

Since M. Rolland puts so much em- 
phasis on the workings of the spirit, it 
is a surprise to find him discounting the 
influence of Savonarola upon the mind 


of the youthful Michelangelo. In so 
doing, he differs from such a careful 
critic as John Addington Symonds. It 
is also curious that he should take seri- 
ously the artist’s preposterous scheme 


for the ‘Colossus’ in the Piazza di San 
Lorenzo. It is a misstatement of fact 
to say that Michelangelo did not return 
to Florence after the death of Clement. 
Guglielmo della Porta is mistaken for 
Giacomo della Porta. 

The scholarly value of the book is 
injured by not a few errors of spelling. 
Probably most of these are due to the 
passing on of Italian words through 
French into English (e. g., Paulo for 
Paolo, Vignole for Vignola, de Fiore for 
del Fiore, etc.). 

A more serious defect is the poor 
quality of the illustrations. The abso- 
lutely clear cut, vigorous, and direct 
works of Michelangelo are of precisely 
the kind to lend themselves to exact 
and adequate photographic reproduc- 
tion, yet plate after plate is dull and 
blurred. Those of the paintings are false 
in tone and lacking in detail, and those 
of the sculpture have little suggestion 
of relief and have in some cases been 
coarsely retouched. There is no excuse 
for such failings in these days of per- 
fected methods of photography and 
printing. 

The book as a work of literature 
suffers from translation, but this is 
almost inevitable. Even without the 
Frenchman's brilliant style, the gain 
in having this interpretation of Michel- 
angelo available to readers of English 
only is very real. 

H. R. CROSS 


University of Michigan 











